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favour of Fielding's being the author; whereas in the case
of a poem excellence rather counts against him. A bad
poem is more likely to be his than a really good one. The
twenty-eighth leader opens with a pastoral elegy on the
death of Frederick Prince of Wales, which the editor says
lie would have published three weeks before had not the
manuscript been "unfortunately mislaid." The poem,
signed '* Cantabrigiensis,97 is followed by two letters, which,
to judge from the style, were not written by Fielding. An
M at the end of the series seems to cover in this instance
not the authorship but merely the editorial work expended
upon three genuine contributions. The poem in question
is one of the best imitations then appearing of Gray's
famous i' Elegy written in a Country Churchyard.*' Indeed,
it compares favourably with the elegies which William
Mason of Cambridge composed a little later in memory of
his political and personal friends; but it is too uneven in
its phrasing to have come from one whose verse, however
correct, always runs on a dead level. Most probably, it was
the work of another Cambridge man, Fielding's friend
Christopher Smart, whose poems often first saw the light
in newspapers and periodicals. True, the elegy does not
appear in any edition of Smart's poems; but that fact does
not militate against his authorship, for a considerable body
of his verse has escaped the collector. If Fielding wrote
the elegy, he never before rose to the rhetorical height of
0! how we hail'd Mm in his mid Career!

How dawn'd his Morn! Meridian blaz'd how bright!

'Till envious Death deform 7d the rising Year,

In "Winter's Solstice like the sudden Night!

This appears to be the imagery of a Christopher Smart.

With equal clearness Smart may be seen either in his
own person or by way of imitation in number fifty, which
contains two poems, the first being six stanzas on "Lovely
Jenny "Weston" from the pen of "Geoffry Jingle." These
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